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ROMAN PRAYER AND ITS RELATION TO ETHICS 

By Gordon J. Laing 

It is a commonplace of writers on comparative religion that primi- 
tive prayers contain no ethical element. 1 It is said that in the early 
days of religion men importuned their gods for increase of blessings 
or decrease of sufferings. They prayed for victory over their enemies, 
for the rich booty of successful warfare, for fruitfulness in their 
flocks, herds, and fields, and, at a later stage of their development, 
for success in ventures of trade. They prayed also for relief in time 
of pestilence, famine, or other calamity. Furthermore, far from 
confining their petitions to their own prosperity, they frankly and 
openly prayed that disaster and death might be the portion of their 
enemies. But they did not pray to the gods to make them better men, 
to give them clean hearts, to guide them in the straight and narrow 
way of purity and rectitude, to strengthen them so that they could 
resist temptation. In a word, for many primitive cultures a complete 
divorce of religion and morality is assumed. Morality of a kind these 
cultures had, but it was independent of their religion. With them 
religion was the means of getting in touch with the powers of the 
unseen world, whose assistance could be secured by due forms of 
ritual ; while the morality they knew was founded on social conditions. 
Offense against the moral code made one liable to punishment by 
such forms of reprisal as the community recognized but did not 
necessarily imply any offense against a god. The union of morality 
and religion came comparatively late. 

Such is the description frequently given of the relation of religion 
and morality among primitive peoples, and the lack of the ethical 
element in their prayers is continually emphasized. 

In this paper it is my purpose to examine Roman prayers with a 
view to determining to what extent they conform to or diverge from 
the type described above; and where they diverge, to ascertain the 
sources of the new elements contained in them. I will begin with 
some of the prayers given by Appel in his Romanarum precationum 

1 See Tylor Primitive Culture 364. 
[Classical Philology VI, April, 1911] 180 
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reliquiae (pp. 8 ff . of his De Romanorum precationibus 1 ) . For example, 
in the well-known prayer in Cat. Origin, i. fr. 12 (p. 55, Peter) the 
tone resembles that of a man who makes a proposal rather than 
that of one who offers a petition. The god is treated pretty much as 
if he were merely another person with a range of desires similar to 
those of his petitioner, and the advantage that will accrue to him if 
he grant the request is pointed out: "Iuppiter, si tibi magis cordi 
est nos ea tibi dare potius quam Mezentio, uti nos victoris facias." 
So also in the prayer of the Roman commander to Jupiter in Li v. i. 
12. 4 the relation of suppliant and god is closely analogous to that 
of man and man: "deme terrorem Romanis fugamque foedam siste. 
Hie ego tibi templum Statori Iovi voveo." The vow of Appius 
in Liv. x. 19. 17 is couched in the simplest terms of quid pro quo: 
"Bellona, si hodie nobis victoriam duis, ast ego tibi templum voveo." 
A-striking example of this primitive type of Roman prayer is furnished 
by the vow of the ver sacrum by Cornelius Lentulus in 217 b.c. (Liv. 
xxii. 10. 2ff.): "Si res publica populi Romani Quiritium ad quin- 
quennium proximum, sicut velim earn salvam, servata erit hisce 
duellis, quod duellum populo Romano cum Carthaginiensi est quaeque 
duella cum Gallis sunt, qui cis Alpis sunt, turn donum duit populus 
Romanus Quiritium: quod ver attulerit ex suillo ovillo caprino 
bovillo grege quaeque profana erunt, Iovi fieri, ex qua die senatus 
populusque iusserit." Here we have a vow hedged about with such 
conditions and stipulations as one might find in a formal contract. 
The speaker manifestly wishes to make it clear exactly what he 
expects and exactly what the god is to expect. The formal phrase- 
ology is designed to exclude any misunderstanding by the party of 
the first or of the second part. The state is not merely to be saved 
but to be saved sicut velim earn salvam. Any mistake as to what wars 
are referred to is prevented by the clause quod duellum, etc. What 
Gauls are meant is made clear by the clause qui cis, etc. That 
animals already vowed to other divinities are excluded is definitely 
stated in the words quaeque profana erunt. The half-dozen si- 
clauses that follow the passage quoted and complete the vow are 
inserted for the same purpose. There are many other examples of 
this meticulous precision in the prayers in Appel's conspectus: e.g., 

1 Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, VII. Band, 2. Heft. 
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the words sicut dixi in the prayer of the vilicus in Cato De agricultura 
141. 2: "lustrique faciendi ergo, sicut dixi, macte hisce suovetauri- 
libus lactentibus esto"; and in the dedicatory prayer of Domitius 
Valens in CIL. Ill, 1933: "hisce legibus hisce regionibus sic, uti 
dixi, hanc tibi aram, Iuppiter optime maxime, do dico dedicoque." 
Less baldly stated but in effect the same are the prayers offered on 
the occasion of the ludi saeculares of 17 B.C. (CIL. VI, 32323). In 
Romulus' dedication of the spolia opima (Liv. i. 10. 6) the circum- 
stances under which the present offering is made and the conditions 
which shall govern future dedications of the same kind are specifically 
set forth: "Iuppiter Feretri, haec tibi victor Romulus rex regia 
arma fero templumque .... dedico sedem opimis spoliis, quae 
regibus ducibusque hostium caesis me auctorem sequentes posteri 
ferent." In this as in other prayers the business-like attitude of the 
speaker is emphasized by the plain form of address, Iuppiter Feretri, 
without magnifying epithet or clause. Other illustrations of this 
style of address are furnished by the prayer of the fetialis in Liv. 
i. 32. 10: "audi Iuppiter et tu lane Quirine," and by that of the 
fetialis, idem i. 24. 7: "audi Iuppiter, audi pater patrate populi 
Albani, audito populus Albanus." The element of adoration is 
conspicuously lacking, the nearest approach to it being a matter-of- 
fact acknowledgment of superior power, such as is found in a later 
part of the last prayer quoted: "tantoque magis ferito quanto magis 
potes pollesque." 

But in many cases no condition or stipulation or consideration is 
expressed or implied. The suppliant merely appeals to the higher 
powers for assistance as in Liv. xxix. 27. 1. That a note of adoration 
is heard in this and in other prayers where nothing is said of the 
advantage to the god, and that we have such phrases as " divi divae, 
qui maria terrasque colitis, vos precor quaesoque, " admits of 
simple psychological explanation. More or less unconsciously, 
perhaps, on that analogy of the relation of man and god to the rela- 
tions of man and man, or, to put it another way, on the basis of the 
essentially social nature of prayer, 1 he who has nothing to offer tends 
to natter his god with fair words. Another example of this occurs in 
the prayer in Velleius Paterculus ii. 131. 1 where Mars is addressed 

1 See Strong The Psychology of Prayer, chap. i. 
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as "auctor ac stator Romani nominis Gradive Mars." That mag- 
nifying phrases are confined to this type of prayer is not claimed, 
but that they bulk larger here seems certain. 

Other strictly mundane elements are found. A common one is 
that of the claim, as in the prayer of Romulus in Liv. i. 12. 4 : " Iuppi- 
ter, tuis iussus avibus hie in Palatio prima urbi fundamenta ieci," 
and in that of Camillus (Liv. v. 21. 2.): "tuo ductu, Pythice Apollo, 
tuoque numine instinctus." The trend of the prayer in each of these 
cases is that the god, being in a sense responsible for the initial steps, 
should help his people through stress and crisis to the goal of success. 
The same suggestion of a claim upon the services of the god is dis- 
cernible in Tac. Hist. iv. 58: "Te Iuppiter .... quern per octin- 
gentos viginti annos tot triumphis coluimus." To this type belongs 
also the prayer in Cic. De dom. with all its elaborate rhetoric: "vos 
[i.e. dii] obtestor, quorum ego a templis atque delubris pestiferam 
illam et nefariam flammam depuli, teque Vesta mater, cuius castissi- 
mas sacerdotes ab hominum amentium furore et scelere defendi," 
and a few lines below: "si in illo paene fato reipublicae obieci meum 
caput pro vestris caerimoniis atque templis perditissimorum civium 
furori atque ferro." In other prayers the suppliant does not so 
much suggest claims as advance reasons why the god should grant 
his request. In the prayer of Spurius Postumius (Liv. ix. 8. 8) 
the humiliation of the Romans in being sent under the yoke by 
the Samnites is urged as a reason for the gods' assisting them in 
the further prosecution of the war with that people: "dii 
immortales .... vos satis habeatis vidisse nos sub iugum missos 
.... novos consules legiones Romanas ita cum Samnite gerere 
bellum velitis ut omnia ante nos consules bella gesta sunt." The 
plea here is that they had suffered enough. This same idea that 
there was a limit beyond which it was hardly reasonable that the 
displeasure of gods should go is found in the prayer of Vocula in Tac. 
Hist. iv. 58: "Iuppiter .... Quirine si vobis non fuit cordi me 
duce haec castra incorrupta et intemerata servari, at certe pollui 
foedarique a Tutore et Classico ne sinatis." In the long prayer in 
Verr. ii. 5. 184 ff. Cicero urges the crimes of Verres against the 
sanctuaries of the gods as a reason for their punishing him. 

Another aspect of man's communion with his gods is seen in the 
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curse-tablets. In the case of many of these it is clear that the author 
of the curse believes that he can compel the gods or demons addressed 
to do his will. Many examples are given by Audollent. 1 The 
content of these defixiones also is of great significance in determining 
the attitude of the ancients toward their gods, for it will be remem- 
bered that the authors of the tablets call down disasters of all kinds 
upon their enemies in no uncertain terms. 2 

So far the prayers examined have conformed more or less to the 
type of primitive prayer described at the beginning of this paper. 
It is clear that the Romans bargained with their gods, flattered them, 
reasoned with them, made claims upon them, and on occasion even 
attempted to force them. Of adoration, of contemplative prayer, 
of ethical concepts there are in the cases before us but few traces. 
Even in such a prayer as that in Valerius Maximus viii. 1. 5, where 
Tuccia, addressing Vesta, says, "si sacris tuis castas semper admovi 
manus," the significance of castas is probably ceremonial rather than 
ethical. Must we then assume that Roman prayer in general was 
of this primitive type, that it was confined for the most part to 
petitions for material blessings, and that it was without ethical con- 
tent ? Two questions must be answered before we can arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusions on this point: I, What is included under the 
term "ethical" ? and II, Are these prayers that have been discussed, 
so many of which are formal vows, representative of the attitude of 
the Romans in their personal supplications to the gods ? In regard 
to the first question I would refer to Jevons' remarks in his chapter 
on prayer, 3 where he points out that even the appeal of an army of 
savages to their war-god for victory implies a species of group moral- 
ity. Such an appeal is not merely a petition for personal or individual 
advantage, but springs from feelings of loyalty and patriotism. 
Whether patriotism is always a virtue is, I suppose, a debatable 
question, but it approaches closely enough to the moral to serve as 
an illustration of the too rigid exclusion of morality from primitive 
prayers. There is a distinct ethical element in such a prayer as 
that offered by one of the Osages to Wohkonda, the Master of Life: 

" Defixionum tabeUae quotquot innotuerunt (p. 345). 

* Cf. Audollent op. cit. (p. 249). 

• Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, pp. 144 ff. 
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"Wohkonda, pity me, I am very poor; give me what I need; give 
me success against mine enemies, that I may avenge the death of my 
friends. May I be able to take scalps, to take horses." 1 In the 
sense in which ethical content is predicated of prayers like this, even 
those Roman prayers that I have quoted are ethical. Whether the 
term "ethical" in the broader sense of "pertaining to right and wrong, 
to virtue and vice" may also be applied to Roman prayers can best 
be determined by answering the question propounded above under 
II, for that will involve a more thorough examination of the prayers 
and accounts of prayer given by Roman writers. Among others 
we must review the satirists and philosophers, for although it is to be 
remembered that the satirists exaggerate and the philosophers tend 
to the ideal, yet it cannot be doubted that we have in them indications 
of the character of contemporary prayer. They are for the purposes 
of this inquiry sources which must be treated warily but which 
can on no account be disregarded. I shall begin, however, neither 
with satirist nor philosopher but with some of the poets of the late 
Republican and early Imperial periods, only reminding the reader 
by way of preface that it is not always easy to distinguish between 
poetry and piety, between rhetoric and religion. 

It is a curious fact that the first prayer breathing a spirit of adora- 
tion in Latin occurs in Lucretius, the exponent of Epicurean rational- 
ism. I mean the famous invocation to Venus at the beginning of 
the first book. Many critics 2 have commented on what they have 
been pleased to call Lucretius' inconsistency in prefacing his icono- 
clastic poem with lines permeated by a spirit of fervid devotion. 
But as Hadzsits in Classical Philology II, 187 ff., has shown, there is 
no real inconsistency. We have abundant testimony that Epicurus 
and his followers believed in prayer. They did not think that the 
gods could be induced by prayers and sacrifices to grant men's 
desires, and Lucretius in v. 1198 ff. speaks disdainfully of those who 
prostrate themselves before stone altars; but prayers of contempla- 
tion and adoration were a part of their system, and only he, they 
claimed, who was free from all fear of the gods was in a position 

1 Tylor Primitive Culture II, 365, and Jevons op. cit. 143. 

s The various explanations offered are given by Merrill in his edition of Lucretius, 
p. 260. 
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to open his mind to the images that flowed from that divine perfec- 
tion. 1 We find an approach to adoration also in Catullus' ode to 
Diana (34); her descent from Jove, her sovereignty over hills, 
woods, and rivers form the prelude to the prayer that she aid the 
Romans. Similar but much briefer is the appeal to Hymen at the 
beginning of 61. In this poem we find that device of repetition ("0 
Hymen Hymenaee io, Hymen Hymenaee") so common in litanies 
of all ages, the earliest example of which in Latin is in the "Carmen 
Arvale." The same solemnity of style that characterizes Catullus' 
invocation of the gods in these odes is seen in vs. 91 of 63: "Dea 
magna, dea Cybelle, dea domina Dindymi." In 64. 193 ff. Ariadne 
strengthens her appeal to the Eumenides by referring to her help- 
lessness ("inops .... amenti caeca furore") and to her sincerity 
("quae quoniam verae nascuntur pectore ab imo"). The latter 
clause introduces an ethical element into the supplication which 
is found also in that most pathetic of all Catullus' poems, 76, where 
after throwing himself on the compassion of the gods ("0 Di, si 
vestrum est misereri .... me miserum adspicite"), he bases his 
petition for divine aid on the purity of his past life ("si vitam puriter 
egi"). What he means by puriter is made clear by vss. 3-4 ("nee 
sanctam violasse fidem nee foedere in ullo divum ad fallendos numine 
abusum homines"), and the ethical content of such a prayer as 
this can without doubt be assumed for all supplications addressed 
to Jupiter in his capacity of god of truth, to Fides, to Dius Fidius, 
and to all deified abstractions of moral ideas. 

The communion of the shepherds with their gods in Virgil's 
Eclogues is on the basis of definite consideration. So Corydon in 
vii. 31 promises Diana that if his success in hunting continue, he will 
set up a marble statue of her; and in the next line Thyrsis, mocking 
his rival's words, assures Priapus that he shall have a statue of gold 
if the flocks show increase. The tone of the invocation at the begin- 
ning of the Georgics (i. 5 ff .) is one of devout reverence: "Vos o 
clarissima mundi lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum." 
Sun and moon, Bacchus and Ceres, Fauns, Dryads, and other spirits 
of the woodlands are invoked in sonorous phrases setting forth their 
powers and attributes. Here and there we are reminded of the 

1 See Masson Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, pp. 284 ff. 
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Lucretian invocation, but the shift from god to god excludes that 
concentration of fervor which, passing beyond the bounds of rever- 
ence into contemplative adoration, is the most salient characteristic 
of Lucretius' lines. The form and content of the Virgilian prayer 
sprang from that combination of rare artistic sense and religious 
reflection which shows itself in so much of Virgil's poetry. Pious 
he was, but not pious only, he knew to the full the aesthetic effect of 
accumulations of names and epithets charged with religious associa- 
tions. He employs the same device in the prayer in 498 ff. of this 
book: "Di patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater," etc. 
Cf. also the invocation to Bacchus in Georg. ii. 1 ff. The prayer of 
Aeneas to Venus in Aeneid i. 327 ff. is a flurry of adoration, a plea 
for pity and a promise of sacrifice ("0 dea certe .... ignari 
erramus .... multa tibi .... cadet hostia"). In i. 731 there 
is an example of that custom of hinting to the god that he ought to 
grant the request: "Iuppiter, hospitibus nam-te dare iura loquuntur, 
hunc laetum Tyriisque diem Troiaque profectis esse velis." This 
attitude toward the god recurs in ii. 689 ff., where Anchises asks for 
a sign. In Aeneas' prayer to Apollo in iii. 84 ff. the urgency of the 
case is emphasized by a rapid fire of imperatives and brief questions. 
The pitifulness of their plight is also part of their plea ("reliquias 
Danaum atque immitis Achilli"). In the last words of this prayer 
the god is asked to glide into their hearts ("animis inlabere nostris"), 
the worshiper being confused with the seer. Iarbas' prayer in iv. 
206 not only reveals his feeling that his service to Jupiter in making 
him the tutelary divinity of his realm ("Iuppiter omnipotens, cui 
nunc Maurusia pictis gens epulata toris Lenaeum libat honorem") 
entitles him to expect divine assistance, but in the following lines 
("an te, genitor, cum fulmina torques, nequiquam horremus?") 
contains almost a challenge that the god show his power. Iarbas' 
action in touching the altar as he prayed ("talibus orantem dictis 
arasque tenentem") is not intended merely to add solemnity, as 
Conington suggests in his note, but belongs like such an action as 
embracing the knees of a statue of a god to that quasi-coercion of 
the divine powers traces of which have already been noticed. That 
familiarity of tone which we have found in so many of the prayers 
examined is especially noticeable in Aeneas' prayer to Jupiter (v. 687) 
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on the occasion of the fire among the ships. It comes out in the 
si-clauses in 697 and 698 but is still more prominent in 690 ff., the 
burden of which is "Either save us or destroy us completely." The 
hero's prayer to Apollo in vi. 56 ff. contains a reminder of the god's 
former protection of their fortunes, a reference to the guidance he 
had recently vouchsafed, and a plea that the wanderings had lasted 
long enough. This thought that the Trojans had suffered enough is 
seen also in the appeal in 631. In viii. 572 ff. when Evander prays, 
he makes it perfectly clear that he asks for life only on the under- 
standing that he shall see his son Pallas in safety. In ix. 404 ff . 
Nisus claims the assistance of Diana on the strength of former offer- 
ings to her. Ascanius bases his prayer to Jupiter in ix. 625 partly 
on the fact that his undertaking is a bold one ("audacibus adnue 
coeptis") ; then he speaks of the offering he will make if Jupiter favor 
him. The prayer of Pallas in x. 421 ff. is of the simple vow form. 
In a word, Virgil's prayers conform for the most part to the primitive 
type, though doubtless this is to some extent due to his desire to 
reproduce faithfully the simplicity of the pastoral and heroic types of 
character which he is portraying. 

Some examples of contemporary prayer and some passages show- 
ing his views on the subject are found in Horace's poems. In Epist. 
i. 4. 8 ff . intelligence, eloquence, influence, reputation, health, and a 
decent competence are mentioned as typical of the kinds of things 
nurses prayed for in behalf of the children in their charge. The old 
man in Sat. ii. 3. 283 prays for life: "me surpite morti: dis etenim 
facile est." In the same satire (288 ff.) a mother bargains with 
Jupiter for the cure of her child. The first part of Od. i. 31 contains 
a list of the things which Horace disdains to pray for — things which 
are obviously the objects of other men's prayers: fertile fields, goodly 
herds, gold and ivory of India. Sometimes it is a foolish prayer that 
the poet glances at contemptuously as in Sat. ii. 6. 8. ff.: "si veneror 
stultus nihil horum, O si angulus ille proximus accedat, qui nunc 
denormat agellum! O si urnam argenti fors quae mihi monstret." 
Many of Horace's own prayers conform to the common types of the 
day, but we cannot found on these any theories of the poet's personal 
views. When in Ode i. 3 he prays for the safety of a friend he is 
conforming to a literary rather than a theological theory. The 
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same is true of his prayer to Faunus in iii. 18 and to Diana in iii. 22. 
Nor can we regard as anything more than a thoughtless echo of 
primitive religious ideas those lines (Od. i. 21. 13 ff.) in which he 
says that Apollo moved by prayer will not only save the Romans 
but will send war, pestilence, and famine among their enemies the 
Britons and Persians. We get much closer to Horace's own ideas 
in such prayers as that given at the end of Ode i. 31 ff. : "frui paratis 
et valido mihi, Latoe, dones et, precor, integra cum mente nee 
turpem senectam degere nee cithara carentem." Similar in tone is 
that in Ep. i. 18. 107: "sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus, et 
mihi vivam quod superest aevi, siquid superesse volunt di: sit bona 
librorum et provisae frugis in annum copia, neu fluitem dubiae spe 
pendulus horae." But the next two lines give a new turn to the 
thought: "sed satis est orare Iovem, qui ponit et aufert, det vitam, 
det opes: aequum mi animum ipse parabo." According to the last 
words one can himself, without aid of gods, attain the moral quality 
("aequum animum"); while in the first lines we have the old idea 
that it is external goods that one should seek from Heaven. How 
deeply grounded the latter thought was we see from the passage in 
Cicero Nat. deor. iii. 36: "num quis quod bonus vir esset gratias dis 
egit umquam? At quod dives, quod honoratus, quod incolumis. 
Iovemque optimum et maximum ob eas res appellant, non quod nos 
iustos, temperatos, sapientes efficiat, sed quod salvos, incolumis, 
opulentos, copiosos." 

The purest note in all Horace's words on communion with the 
gods is sounded in Od. iii. 23. 17: "immunis aram si tetigit manus," 
for the emphasis here is on the moral stainlessness of the worshiper, 
immunis meaning immunis scelerum. The recurrence of this idea 
in the passages from Persius and Seneca which I shall cite below 
affords a substantial support to this interpretation in spite of the 
many arguments that have been advanced against it. 1 

In the Carmen Saeculare the prayers beginning with vs. 37 and 
ending in vs. 52, consistent with the formal character of the whole 
ode, revert to the type shown by so many of the vows quoted in the 
first part of this paper. 

■See Postgate Classical Quarterly IV (1910), 106 ff.; Granger Classical Review 
XXIV (1910), 46 f. 
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It is characteristic of the conservative piety of Tibullus that in 
i. 10. 25 he assures his Lares that the sacrifice of the victim which 
shall be theirs if they save him will be accompanied by due forms of 
ritual: "hanc pura cum veste sequar," etc. The tone of the prayers 
in the third book of the collection (with the exception of iii. 6. 1) is 
different. The author of iii. 8. (iv. 2) 1 ff., where Mars is warned 
against Sulpicia, is flippant. The same is true of iii. 10 (iv. 4), 
where the lover does not only make vows, but if his mistress have a 
relapse, he abuses the gods: "interdum vovet; interdum quod 
langueat ilia, dicit in aeternos aspera verba deos." At the end of 
the same elegy we are told that Phoebus will be so delighted with the 
offerings that both lover and mistress will bring him on the latter's 
recovery that the other gods will wish that they also had powers 
which could win them such gratitude. In iii. 11. (iv. 5) 9 ff . the 
Genius is asked to favor the lover only so long as he is faithful. 1 
The prayer in Propertius ii. 16. (iii. 8) 30, that Venus bring about the 
discomfiture of a rival, is typical of a large group of supplications 
addressed to that goddess. 

In Am. ii. 13. 7 in a prayer to Isis Ovid strengthens his appeal 
by a rhetorical amplification of the extent of her power in a style 
similar to that already pointed out in the case of Virgil (p. 187): 
"Isi, Paraetonium genialiaque arva Canopi quae colis et Memphim 
palmiferamque Pharon," etc. There is moral significance in the 
prayer in ii. 14. 43 where the gods are implored to forgive the sin 
of abortion on the ground that it has been committed only once. It 
is noticeable also that it is the gods in general whose wrath at this 
sin is assumed. In iii. 10 with characteristic irreverence Ovid reasons 
with Ceres on the inconsistency of her festival being a period of 
continence. In Met. i. 377 ff. the burden of the prayer offered by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to Themis is that now if ever is the time for a 
manifestation of divine compassion. Special stress is laid upon the 
justice of the prayer: "siprecibus .... numina iustis victa remol- 
lescunt." The si-clause does not express doubt but points out the 
appropriateness of the occasion for a demonstration of the quality 
referred to. The si-clause in the prayer of Daphne {ibid. 545) and 
in many other passages has a similar force. The prayer of Myrrha 

1 Cf. Hendrickson in Class. Jour. V, 255. 
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at the time of her temptation (x. 321 f.), when she beseeches the gods 
to save her from the sin of incest, is of especial interest for our inquiry: 
"Di precor et pietas sacrataque iura parentum hoc prohibete nefas 
scelerique resistite nostro." In the supplication she makes after 
she has sinned (x. 483 ff.) we have an early reference to the possi- 
bilities of confession as a means of gaining divine forgiveness: "O 
siqua patetis numina confessis, merui nee triste recuso supplicium." 
Ovid recurs to this thought in 488: "numen confessis aliquod patet." 
Along the same lines is the reference to a realization of error as a 
reason for the god's relenting in Medea's prayer in xi. 131 ff.: "da 
veniam, Lenaee pater, peccavimus." In the Fasti i. 65 ff. the favor 
of Janus is solicited for those whose efforts have brought about peace 
on land and sea. When the poet in iii. 714 asks that Bacchus be 
propitious to him, he emphasizes the fact that it is his festival he is 
celebrating: "Bacche fave vati, dum tua festa cano." In iv. 1 ff. 
Ovid chats with Venus just as in the first book he interviews Janus. 
The emphasis on personal chastity is noteworthy in the prayer of 
Claudia Quinta on the occasion when the ship carrying the image of 
Cybele stuck in the mud in the Tiber (iv. 319 ff.) : "supplicis, alma, 
tuae, genetrix fecunda deorum, accipe sub certa condicione preces. 
Casta negor. Si tu damnas, meruisse fatebor; morte luam poenas 
iudice victa dea. Sed si crimen abest, tu nostrae pignora vitae re 
dabis et castas casta sequere manus." Octavian's prayer to Mars 
(v. 573 ff.) contains the words "stetque favor causa pro meliore tuus." 
The next line, however, reverts to the usual form of the vow: "templa 
feres et, me victore, vocaberis Ultor." A suggestive commentary 
on the character of some kinds of supplication offered by Romans is 
furnished by the prayer which Ovid puts into the mouth of the trader 
in v. 681 ff.: "ablue praeteriti periuria temporis .... pateant 
veniente die periuria nobis, nee curent superi siqua locutus ero. 
Da modo lucra mihi, da facto gaudia lucro, et fac ut emptori verba 
dedisse iuvet." The next two lines give the poet's comment : "talia 
Mercurius poscentem ridet ab alto, se memor Ortygias surripuisse 
boves." In the words spoken by Metellus before entering the 
temple of Vesta when fire had broken out (v. 450 ff.), it is cere- 
monial sin that is referred to: "si scelus est, in me commissi poena 
redundet." 
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One of the most significant accounts of prayer is that contained in 
the second satire of Persius. Grounded on fact doubtless are the 
prayers he censures: e.g., those for the death of an uncle or a ward 
(vss. 10, 12), those for treasure trove (vs. 11), for a great marriage 
for the heir of the family (vs. 37), for fertility of flocks (vs. 46), for 
physical strength (vs. 41) — some of them prayers of criminal intent 
and only to be muttered under the breath, others harmless enough in 
themselves but devoid of real piety: "Haec sancte ut poscas," sneers 
Persius, "Tiberino in gurgite mergis mane caput bis terque et noctem 
flumine purgas." The satirist scouts the idea that a god would 
listen to evil prayer or that the sacrifices made could influence him: 
the offerings acceptable to the gods are duty to god and man, purity of 
heart, and nobility of character (vss. 73-74). If the worshiper have 
these, a handful of meal will win acceptance (vs. 75). We have in 
this satire two elements: first an indication of the kind of prayers 
Romans sometimes offered, and secondly Persius' ideas of the only 
really acceptable types of offering. It is an example of primitive 
pagan prayer subjected to analysis by a Stoic philosopher. That 
such prayers were offered is attested by abundant evidence. I 
have already drawn attention to the character of the contents of the 
defixionum tabellae, and the prevalence of the criminal element in the 
prayers men muttered has been demonstrated by Sudhaus, 1 Schmidt, 2 
and Conington. 3 

Seneca's remark in Ep. 10. 5 is in substantial agreement with 
Persius: "nunc enim quanta dementia est hominum! turpissima vota 
dis insusurrant .... quod scire hominem nolunt, deo narrant." 
Other passages in Seneca throw light on prayers, calling attention 
either to their foolishness or to the presence of still more reprehensible 
qualities: De ben. vi. 27. 7: "votum tuum aut supervacuum est aut 
iniuriosum." In the fragment preserved by Lactantius (Haase 123) 
he speaks of the inefficacy of costly sacrifices and emphasizes the 
importance of the pure mind and honest purpose. So too in De ben. 
i. 6. 1 ff. he points out that not in victims, even though they be 
decked out with ornaments of gold, lies the honor of gods, but in 

i Archiv f. Religions™. IX (1906), 185 ff. 

2 Veteres philosophi quomodo iudicaverint de precibus, pp. 26 f ., 61 f . 

3 The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. 
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the piety and rectitude of the worshipers. A little meal and 
vessels of earthenware suffiee the good for the service of the gods, 
nor do the wicked escape the taint of impiety by staining altars 
with streams of blood. In Ep. 95. 40 Seneca tells us that to be 
good is the best way to propitiate the gods and to imitate them is 
their most pleasing service. In Nat. Quaest. iii. praef. 14 he warns 
men not to harbor evil thoughts, but to raise pure hands to heaven 
and ask for nothing that would mean deprivation for another. The 
" bona mens," however, that he bids men pray for in Ep. 10. 4, is 
mental, not moral, health. 1 The phrase has the same meaning in 
Petronius 88, a passage which has other points of similarity with 
those quoted from Seneca and Persius: "ac ne bonam quidem 
mentem aut bonam valetudinem petunt, sed statim ante quam limen 
Capitolii tangant, alius donum promittit si propinquum extulerit, 
alius si thesaurum effoderit, alius si ad trecentiens sestertium salvus 
pervenerit." 

In saying what men ought not to pray for Juvenal in his tenth 
satire shows us what men did pray for. One man's supplication is 
for great power (56 ff.), another's for a wife, another's for children 
(352), another's for long life (188 ff.); mothers pray for beauty for 
their children (289 ff.), and in all the temples are offered prayers for 
wealth. Juvenal's censure of these types of prayer is an odd medley 
of material and moral considerations. He bids men not to pray for 
great power because it has proved the ruin of many. He cites the 
tragedy of Sejanus' end as a case in point, and describes the horrors 
of his fall with all the resources of rhetorical declamation. As a 
warning to those who pray that their life may be long he details the 
imsightliness and physical disabilities of extreme old age. He tries 
to frighten those who pray for riches by dwelling on the dangers to 
which great wealth would expose them. On the other hand there is 
a moral element in his censure of parents' prayers for beauty in their 
children, for he contends that beauty and chastity rarely go together 
(297): "rara est adeo concordia formae atque pudicitiae" ; and when 
at the end of the satire he discusses suitable subjects for prayer 

• It would be apart from the purpose of this paper to attempt to reconcile with the 
passages quoted those other passages in Seneca's works in which he seems to disapprove 
not only of wicked or foolish prayers, but of prayers of all kinds. This question has 
been admirably discussed by Schmidt in the treatise already cited. 
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(354 ft.), he urges men to ask for a stout heart that shall not know 
fear of death, that shall be able to bear any hardships, that shall 
never stoop to anger or desire, and that shall prefer honest toil to all 
the lures of indulgence, luxury, and ease. Some commentators see 
high moral intent in vss. 346 ff ., where Juvenal advises men not to 
pray for such things as have been mentioned above but to let the 
gods decide what is good and useful for them; they will give what is 
suitable even if it be not pleasant. Mayor compares the passage in 
Xenophon's Memorabilia i. 3. 2, where we are told that Socrates 
prayed to the gods for good things, leaving them to decide what things 
were good. But judging from the language used by Juvenal here 
("conveniat .... utile .... aptissima"), from the trend of the 
arguments throughout the greater part of the satire, and from the 
illustrations given (350-53), worldly rather than spiritual considera- 
tions predominate. The illustrations are especially instructive in 
determining Juvenal's meaning: Why pray for a wife when she might 
turn out to be a harridan or worse ? Why pray for children when they 
might disgrace you ? 

Some of the thoughts in Juvenal's discussion of prayer are 
traced by Mayor 1 and Schmidt 2 back to Valerius Maximus. The 
resemblances are certainly striking. Cf. Val. Max. vii. 2 ext. 1: 
"at haec [i.e. marriages] ut aliquando illustrant, ita nonnumquam 
funditus domos evertunt .... divitias adpetis, quae multis 
exitio fuerunt, honores concupiscis, qui complures pessum dederunt, 
regna tecum ipsa volvis, quorum exitus saepenumero miserabiles 
cernuntur." 

The authors examined give, I think, a fair representation of prayer 
as it was practiced and preached among the Romans. I shall add 
only one more writer, namely Apuleius of Madaura, not because any 
distinctly new elements are found in the prayers in his works but 
because some of the qualities discussed appear there in a far higher 
degree of intensity. Appeals to the compassion of gods we have seen 
in many prayers, but few of them rival in pathos Psyche's plea to 
Ceres (vi. 2) : "miserandae Psyches animae supplicis tuae subsiste," 
etc. The most striking feature of Apuleius' prayers, however, is their 

1 Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. 
' Op. tit., pp. 28-29. 
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fervor of adoration. An example is furnished by the passage cited 
above where Psyche, bowing her head in the dust at Ceres' feet, adores 
and magnifies her: "per ego te frugiferam tuam dexteram istam 
deprecor, per laetificas messium caerimonias, per tacita secreta cis- 
tarum." Of similar character is Psyche's prayer to Juno (ibid. 4), 
and that to the gods in xi. 1. The prayer of Lucius to Isis after his 
initiation into her mysteries (xi. 25) is of the same type but breathes a 
purer spirit of adoration. He extols her manifold powers in golden 
phrases that carry the reader up to the very threshold of divine com- 
passion and love: "sancta et humani generis sospitatrix perpetua, 
semper fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris affectionem 
miserorum casibus tribuis . . . . et depulsis vitae procellis salutarem 
porrigas dexteram." Not a thousand tongues, he cries, not an eter- 
nity of unflagging speech could begin to express the adoration of his 
heart. Nor can any paraphrase reproduce the startling effectiveness 
of Apuleius' rhetoric. Adoration we have found before in Roman 
writers, but only here do we find that exaltation which transcends 
the things of this world and passes into the mystic. 

To sum up, while Roman prayer throughout its whole history 
retained for the most part a primitive form, yet it did at an early 
date in certain cults involve moral ideas — not moral merely in the 
sense in which Jevons uses the term but moral in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word. These moral ideas were at least as early as the wor- 
ship of Jupiter as the god of truth and good faith, a cult which belongs 
to the first days of Roman history. It should, however, be noticed 
that originally there was no connection between moral ideas and the 
cults of the gods in general, and that in some cults such a connection 
was never developed. On the other hand prayers quoted in this 
paper make it clear that there was a tendency in the direction of a 
closer drawing together of moral and religious ideas. This tendency 
is not as strong as one would expect it to be. The prayers exemplify- 
ing it are, in comparison with those of more primitive type, relatively 
few in number. But sporadic as they are they do exist, 'as the 
quotations show. It is not necessary to assume that all these moral 
ideas came to the Romans through the medium of Greek philosophy. 
The philosophical schools, however, constituted one of the chief 
sources, and the views of Horace, Persius, and Seneca were influenced 
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by them. That some Romans practiced the precepts which we find 
in the works of these writers it is reasonable to assume. As regards 
those types of prayer which the satirists attack most bitterly — the 
wicked and foolish prayers — there is no doubt that they existed and 
were even frequent; but that they were the most common kinds of 
prayer cannot be believed. The satirist has ever loved the extreme. 
The most common type of prayer was neither immoral nor moral. 
It was ceremonial. 
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